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This fable is one of the sixteen found both in 
Ademar and Phsedrus, and so belongs to the class 
"mechanisch aufgelost." It is therefore evident 
why Phsedrus and Ademar so often differ from all 
the other parallel versions, five times in motifs, 
and nine times in diction, as has been found out 
by the use of comparative tables. The fact that 
quite often the Wisseburgensis tends to follow 
them might be explained by another scheme of 
derivation, in which this version would be more 
directly derived from Phsedrus than some of the 
others. The author has forestalled this objection 
by saying that he considers Ademar and Wisse- 
burgensis to have used a much better text than 
the rest ; and then, too, he states that our texts 
in a number of cases are incorrect as given by 
Hervieux, and so rejects their readings. The 
most doubtful of Dr. Thiele's theses is the placing 
of Stainhowel on a level with the Eomulus Vul- 
garis. Of course, any table of motifs or diction 
will show a very close agreement among B., F., 
V. and S. In this particular fable B. and F. 
agree with the Latin Stainhowel twenty-two times 
in motifs and sixteen in diction. Vindobonensis 
II * follows at a little distance, but this may be 
accounted for by the fact that it is not a direct 
representative of the class. Nevertheless, until 
further evidence is furnished, so that we may 
assume with some sureness that the Latin Stain- 
howel, a comparatively late version, really drew 
upon the Ur-Eomulus, we must keep to the older 
and quite tenable theory that Eomulus Vulgaris 
is its source, an idea quite in keeping with the 
prolific tendencies of this popular version. 

Gustav G. Laubscheb. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



SHAKESPEAEE. 



The Genesis of Samlet, by Charlton M. Lewis. 
New York : Henry Holt and Co., 1907. 

The title of this book arouses misgivings, and 
these are fully substantiated by a perusal of its 
contents. The argument is based upon more or less 

*Wien, Hofbibliothek, lat. 901. 



probable hypotheses, which are treated through- 
out as established facts, a procedure far too com- 
mon nowadays in the building up of critical air- 
castles. Kyd is the undoubted author- of the 
pre-Shakesperean Hamlet, the second Quarto is 
surely Shakespeare's revision of the piece repre- 
sented by the first, and Der Bedrajte Brudermord 
is "beyond question " a rendering of Kyd's play. 
There are also not a few other assertions concern- 
ing which, as the author says, "conjecture may 
be confident." Indeed, if we may judge from 
the tone of many statements, Professor Lewis not 
only has the gift of seeing in the dark, but he 
seems to have enjoyed the precious privilege of 
entering into Shakespeare's artistic soul and 
watching it at its creative labors. 

According to his view, all the modern difficul- 
ties in the interpretation of Hamlet's character 
spring from its being a " Belleforest-Kyd-Shakes- 
peare compound." If we ask why the great 
dramatist took up and remodelled the old play, 
the answer is clear : "It was the irrational be- 
havior of Kyd's hero that piqued Shakespeare's 
curiosity and drove him to depart as far from Kyd 
as Kyd had departed from Belleforest." What, 
then, in our present play is Kyd's and what is 
Shakespeare's ? "Kyd is responsible for most of 
the plot, and Shakespeare for most of the charac- 
terization ; Kyd for the hero's actual environ- 
ment, Shakespeare for the imperfect description 
of his environment that has come down to us." 
These statements from the concluding chapter 
fairly represent the author's certainty about un- 
certain matters. Surely a correct understanding 
of Shakespeare is not to be obtained by such 
methods. 

There are, it is true, arguments in support of 
all these propositions, but they in no wise justify 
unqualified conclusions of any sort. Moreover, 
to one who has in mind Professor Thorndike's 
study of the Eevenge Plays, most of the author's 
remarks about such points as Hamlet's madness, 
his delay, his self-reproaches, appear to be based 
upon insufficient grounds. In general, it must 
be confessed, the present book gives the impres- 
sion that the task has been taken in hand rather 
lightly. To oblige a man who attempts a new 
publication on Hamlet to read all that has been 
written on the subject is perhaps too severe a 
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penalty to impose, but the preparation certainly 
ought to be extensive. On such a matter, how- 
ever, one hesitates to pass judgment. The suspi- 
cion that the preparation has scarcely been ade- 
quate may easily do the author an injustice. But, 
however that may be, no charitable consideration 
can interfere with the necessity of uttering a pro- 
test against turning theories into facts, and build- 
ing upon them as though they were a solid foun- 
dation. During the past few years there has been 
an enormous crop of literary studies in which this 
fault has been but too manifest. Such works may 
be entertaining, they may even be stimulating, but 
it ought to be clearly understood and universally 
recognized that they have no critical value. Let 
us have facts that are undisputed, let us add to 
those inferences that may be fairly drawn from 
sufficient evidence ; and let us confess that, as to 
the rest, we do not know. Theorize whosoever 
will : but let his fancies be properly labeled, so 
that a new generation will not be obliged to tear 
down a multitude of flimsy structures and spend 
half its time, energy, and learning in marshaling 
evidence to disprove what has never been proved. 



Lewis F. Mott. 



College of the City of New York. 



POKTUGUESE LITERATURE. 

Theophilo Braga : Bomanceiro geral portuguez. 
Segunda edicao ampliada. Lisboa : M. Gomes, 
1906-7. 12mo., 2 vols., viii + 639 and 
588 pp., 1000 and 800 reis. 

These two handsomely printed volumes contain 
popular traditional romances, and a third volume 
of the same Bomanceiro is announced as Bomances 
com forma litteraria, do seeulo xvi a xviii. This 
last will therefore be in the nature of a reprint of 
Braga's Floresta de varios romances (1869), and 
cannot offer the interest of the popular ballads. 
The Bomanceiro in turn is only one part of ten 
projected in a large scheme on which the veteran 
Portuguese scholar and publicist is at work, 
namely, the JBibliotheea das Tradigdes portugue- 
zas, edigao integral e definiiiva. The ffistoria da 



Poesia popular portugueza (3rd ed. ) has already 
appeared in two volumes (1902-5) ; the other 
parts so far announced include a Cancioneiro 
popular, a Theatro popular, an Adagiario portu- 
guez, and Cantos tradieionaes. 

Almeida-Garrett in 1851 made a beginning of 
collections of Portuguese popular ballads with the 
second and third volumes of hi3 Bomanceiro. The 
lack of scientific method in the book was compen- 
sated by the enthusiasm of the collector. Then 
followed the first edition of Braga's Bomanceiro 
geral (1867), including poems published by Gar- 
rett and many more, all collected on the main- 
land. Another important volume edited by 
Braga (1869) was the Cantos pop. do Archi- 
pelago Acoriano, with its eighty-two ballads of 
all kinds, many of them the purest versions to be 
found in Portuguese. From the mainland again 
came Estacio da Veiga's small Bomanceiro do 
Algarve (1870), covering territory hitherto un- 
touched. Rodrigues de Azevedo made an impor- 
tant contribution with his Bomanceiro do Archi- 
pelago da Madeira (Funchal, 1880). The Ma- 
deira versions are generally prolix and more or 
less modernized in form, but they often contain 
interesting variants. The Portuguese-speaking 
region of South America is represented by Dr. 
Sylvio Romero's Cantos populares do Brazil (Lis- 
boa, 1883), but the romances among them are few 
and garbled. All of the collections mentioned 
are accompanied by notes, with the exception of 
the Bom. da Madeira. 

The first editions of these books are long since 
exhausted, and only those of Garrett and Romero 
have to my knowledge been reprinted. It was, 
therefore, highly desirable to bring together all 
the material in the fundamental collections, with 
the addition of the considerable matter scattered 
more recently in periodicals and pamphlets ; and 
such is the object of the present work, as we are 
told in a short preface replete with characteristic 
Braguensian generalizations. It is a pity that so 
important a labor was not performed more care- 
fully than proves to be the case. 

Pages vii-viii are occupied by a list of sources, 
twenty-one in number, arranged with no dis- 
cernible system. The catalog is not complete, 
and as we cannot impute the deficiency to the 
editor's ignorance, we must lay it to simple care- 



